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FREE LEARNING AND FREE PRINT- 
ING. 
‘oe ideal proposed by the friends of edu- 
cation is, that schools and opportunities 
for learning shall be free. This standard is 
aimed at, and in a great measure attained, by 
the common schoool and college systems of 
this country. In some states universal free 
schools are maintained by a school-fund, and 
the professorships of most colleges are sustained 
by endowments, making them independent of 
tuition fees. 

What is thus true of education, wil! yet be 
true of the press. The ideal newspaper is one 
that shall send its leaves over the earth like 
the leaves of spring, unbought and unbribed, a 
free medium of the best thought, for the bless- 
ing of the people. We see nothing impracti- 
cable in this idea. It only requires a system 
of endowment like that which makes schools 
and professorships free. A Chicago daily pa- 
per, for instance, is said to expend $600 per 
week for news and editorial and literary mat- 
ter for its columas. ‘This represents the inter- 
est on a capital of $450,000, and such a fund 
invested for its benefit would enable it to fur- 
nish gratuitously what it is now obliged to sell. 
We have full faith that this idea will be ere 
long taken up and acted upon by philanthropic 
capitalists. They will see that the press is in 
fact a more potent and advanced agency for 
educating the people than schools and colleges 
are, and will hence understand the propriety 
of establishing newspapers ona basis of inde- 
pendence and efficiency such as will bring them 
untaxed to the door of every reader in the coun- 
try, by means either of state or individual en- 


dowments. 





INSPIRATION CULTURE. 


HERE are two leading objects pursued 

in the educational systems of the day, 
and there is much discussion and some differ- 
ence of views as to their comparative merit. 
With one party the main object in education, 
is the gaining of knowledge in practical sci- 
ence and the affairs of life. With the other, 
the value of education consists ia the culture 
it gives through discipline of the mind. But 
neither of these views presents the foundation 





principle of true education. There is an 
object beyond either of those stated, which 
should be set forth as the end of all our learn- 
ing, and that is the development of a condition 
of inspiration. ‘The particular discipline of 
mind which we should seek by all means to 
attain, is that which enables us to apprehend 
God—to receive his inspiration and act on it. 
It is not merely the strengthening of the mind, 
and developing its activities by exercise in the 
usual ways, but it is a diffusing in the mind of 
aspirit of obedience, of submission to a su- 
perior. A magnetic, social quality is added 
to it, whereby we receive into ourselves and 
feel another life. We learn to co-operate with 
another life, learn to set our thoughts going 
and our minds in action, not as though we 
were alone, but as in the presence of another 
mind, and with a view to conform to the 
thoughts of that mind, and to flow with it. It 
is something like the preparation that is re- 
quired of a musician who undertakes to play 
ina band. He must not attend to the tones 
he makes himself merely, but must keep in 
accord with the tones and movements of the 
other musicians. It is that peculiar discipline 
qualifying us to keep exact time and tone with 
God, that is, in my estimation, the corner-stone 
of the Community system of education. And 
that kind of education, by yielding to the flow 
of God’s spirit, and securing combination and 
harmony throughout the body, will develope on 
the one hand the greatest activity and disci- 
pline of mind, and on the other hand, will steadi- 
ly turn the mind to practical results. It will 
make men simultaneously thinkers and doers. 

Such, in my mind, is the model of our fu- 
ture course. The Community University that 
I am working for, will be a school founded on 
inspiration, with inspiration for its element, and 
God for its teacher. 

I do not see but little difference between in- 
spiration and genius. Itis generally supposed 
that the gift of genius comes in some inexpli- 
cable, mysterious way, and that only here and 
there can its fortunate possessors be found. 
I think that anybody that can be inspired can 
become a genius. The letting in of the element 
of inspiration will produce miraculous results 
in the mind. I do not think it is at all chi- 
merical to undertake, by our process of educa- 
tion, to breed geniuses on a large scale, nor irra- 
tional to expect that all may become geniuses. 
“Tt shall come to pass in the last days, saith 


God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see vis- 
ions, and your old men shall dream dreams.” 
The multitude were made geniuses on the day 
of Pentecost, J. H. N.—Home-Talk, 





A CHOLERA CONGRESS. 


A CIRCULAR has been sent by the 
French government to its representatives 
abroad ( pursuant to the suggestions of one of 
its ministers, copied in our paper of Oct. 30), 
proposing through them te the different nations, 
to appoint a congress of delegates and scien- 
tific men, who shall investigate and report mea- 
sures for suppressing the cholera at its source 
in the East. The proposed place for holding 
the conference is Constantinople. The French 
circular says : 


“Struck with the inconvenience of this situ- 
ation, the Government of the Emperor has 
asked itself whether, at the same time that 
means are adapted to arrest the evil in its 
course, it would not be possible to direct atten- 
tion, first of all, to attacking it at the fountain- 
head, by combating it energetically in the very 
places where it arises, by a system of measures 
concerted with the territorial authorities. To 
effect this object the Emperor’s Government 
has considered it was urgent to establish a pre- 
liminary agreement among the interested Pow- 
ers, and for this purpose to bring about the 
meeting of a Conference, in which, besides dele- 
gates from the different States, men of science, 
thought the best fitted to assist in deliberations 
by their especial knowledge, might take their 
seats. 

“The object of this Conference would be to 
investigate the primary causes of the cholera, 
to determine its principal points of departure, 
to study its characteristics and its march; 
lastly, it would have to propose practical means 
for confining the disease and stifling it at its 
origin. It is not our desire to attempt to mark 
out in advance the programme of its labors ; we 
wish to leave that care to the distinguished 
members who will be called upon to participate 
in it, and who wiil certainly receive sufficiently 
ample instructions to enable their studies to 
embrace all the questions requisite to be exam- 
ined and resolved. It is, however, already at 
present perfectly understood that the Confer- 
ence, while preserving the utmost liberty in 
its views, will not have to interfere in any act 
of internal administration, nor to take the initia- 
tive in any proposition calculated to obstruct 
the free exercise of territorial Sovereignty. The 
measures whose adoption it might advise, it would 
be unable to put in practice upon the territory 
of any State, otherwise than by the independent 
authority of that State itself.” 


It appears to us that the language in the 
latter part of the above extract, disclaiming 
the ability to interfere with the internal ad- 
ministration of any country, is over-nice and 
scrupulous. When heathenism and Mahome- 
tanism, by their idolatrous practices, have be- 
come periodically a nuisance and pest-house to 
the world, it is the right of civilized nations to 
require their abatement. Private rights are 
not allowed to protect vicious animals or ar- 
rangements which endanger the public safety. 
No more should territorial sovereignty stand in 
the way of putting down the cholera, asa 
world-nuisance of the largest dimensions. 
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SPRY CRITICISM. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us that 
he has read two numbers of THE Crr- 
CULAR and our pamphlet on the Community, 
and that he sympathises with our general 
design and some of our methods of carrying 
it out. He then proceeds to give us divers re- 
proofs, admonitions, warnings, and suggestions, 
extending through several pages, the substance 
of which, however, may be seen in the follow- 
ing extracts : 


“Tf I understand you, you profess to live out some 
of those forms of faith which the churches only live 
to profess. If, when you use the term Christ, you 
mean the Christ principle, then I tind no fault; butif 
you mean Jesus of Nazareth, then I think, if I were 
disposed, I could (in this worship of man, myths and 
uncertainties), show you the rock of ambiguities upon 
which you will, sooner or later, split. When you 
associate all great principles with one man, and call 
him the only exponent or representative of those 
principles, and that on the fallacious authority of a 
history nearly nineteen hundred years of age (un- 
truthful, both from selfish design and ignorant error), 
then you must of necessity (in order of consistency), 
adopt all the errors of that history, for the sake of 
getting its fragments of truth ; otherwise you are not 
bound to believe any part of that history.....Now I 
would ask, Why will you persist in keeping the life- 
cord of your fraternal existence still attached to the 
cobwebs of historic superstition and error, while it 
is principles, and only principles, that you are driving 
after? If I werea prophet, I might say that unless 
you let loose from such fragile moorings, and anchor 
in the harbor of natural principles, your fraternal ship 
will shoal, go to fragments, and yield its pieces to the 
founders of something more lasting.....The human 
race must be sexually affianced in pairs, not in multi- 
tudes or pluralities of cither sex. Ido not under- 
stand that you have ever given the world a complete 
expose of your modus operandi in lieu of ordinary 
murriage, but they understand you to occupy nearly 
the same ground with the Mormons. Now if you 
have a theory and practice which you are not 
ashamed of, why not out with it, for yours may be the 
hest system. Who knows, or who is going to kyow 
until you enlighten us? And if you really advocate 
polygamy, then you had better embalm yourselves 
and go back to the catacombs, where you will find 
companionship and sympathy, and from whence 
sprang your theories.” 


The writer of this raid prefaces it with the 
remark that he is going to “take the liberty 
to call in question certain seeming ambiguities” 
in our “ religious department,” and adds with 
great candor, ‘ As you believe in free criti- 
cism you will take no offense.” 

Certainly not. Our friend may “call in 
question” as many seeming ambiguities as he 
pleases, and whenever it shall suithim. Only 
we must be allowed to say, that he would save 
time and trouble in his “ calling” if he would 
take a little more pains first, by reading or 
otherwise, to acquaint himself with the subject 
which he proposes to question, and not, in sports- 
men’s phrase, “go off at half-cock.” A very 
moderate amount of reading and reflection would 
have shown him that instead of occupying “‘near- 
ly the same ground as the Mormons,” the Com- 
munity is the furthest possible removed from 
them; the Mormons holding to many wives 
and marriages—the Community to none. A 
slight further effort at inquiry would have in- 
formed him that the world has had a “ com- 
plete expose”’ of our principles on this subject, 
in our pamphlet on “ Bible Communism,” 





which for the greater part of the last fifteen 
years any one who chose to buy could read 
(its sale at last having been restricted only in 
consequence of the edition being nearly ex- 
hausted), and thus that it has not been onr 
fault that this gentleman is not better posted 
concerning the Community’s position. 

As toa defense of “ Jesus of Nazareth,” 
and belief in him as the “exponent of all 
great principles,’ we really should like to sat- 
isfy our friend, but we consider that we have 
done our share of infant-school labor, and must 
leave him to others while we go on to illus- 
trate what we hold to be the truth on these 
matters, by practical living examples. If he 
has formed his judgment of Christ in the 
same hasty (not to say flippant) manner in 
which he has vented his opinions about the 
Community, we would venture to infer that a 
careful perusal of the New Testament would 
be a very good preparation for his further 
questionings. 


ROADS, AND ROAD-MAKING. 
NO. III. 
R. JOHNSON said that life has no 
greater pleasure than that of being 
“‘ whirled over a good road in a post-chaise.” 

But there is something more than pleasure 
to be thought of in the matter of roads, when 
we consider that in many instances the lux- 
uriant crops of our western prairies, have 
been suffered to decay on the ground, for the 
want of ways and means of conveyance to 
market ; and that the rich mines in the north- 
ern part of New York, have been and still 
are comparatively valueless, because the roads 
among the mountains are so few and so bad, 
that the expense of transportation nearly 
equals the worth of their products. 

Abundant harvests in Spain have been 
known to rot, and sheep have been there 
killed for their fleece only, the flesh being 
abandoned, for the reason that it would not 
pay expense of carriage to market; and cattle 
in Brazil are still slaughtered merely for their 
hides. 

The advantages, to farmers at least, of good 
roads over poor ones, are obvious enough to 
one who will make a little calculation. _ If, 
for instance, wheat be worth at a given city 
or market one dollar per bushel, while it costs 
the farmer twenty-five cents to deliver it there, 
in consequence of a poor road, then, by im- 
proving the road so that it can be drawn 
thither for ten cents per bushel, he will see at 
once that he has added fifteen cents a bushel 
to the value of his crop of wheat, and the 
proportion holds good as to the increased 
value of all that he raises and sells in that 
market. 

The fundamental ideas of a good road for 
the conveyance of heavy loads, are, a hard, 
smooth surface, and a comparatively level lon- 
gitudinal direction. 

It is not expected, neither is it advisable, 
that a road track be entirely level, for gentle 
undulations are preferable; but it would be 





better to go far around, than to rise directly 
to the summit of some of our great hills. 

An ascent of one foot in twenty will bring 
one to the top of a hill one hundred feet high, 
in traveling two thousand feet, and up such 
a slope a horse can draw only half as much as 
on the level, for one-twentieth of his load must 
actually be lifted up this entire height of one 
hundred feet. 

So when your ascending slope is increased 
to one in eleven (some turnpikes in the state 
of New York were formerly chartered with 
that slope), or even, as I find it up our Stock- 
bridge hills in some instances, to one in five or 
seven feet, what can you expect but to strain 
and worry your horses with but very small 
loads, and slow progress ?* 

Thus it may be seen that the success and 
rewards of agriculture depend much on the 
character of the roads over which the farmer 
must travel to market his productions ; and in 
my opinion, the great want along our valley at 
the present moment, is a good wagon road 
rather than the much-talked-of railroad, al- 
though that would also be an admitted conven- 
ience. It is true, that in consequence of 
an expenditure by the Community of over 
three hundred dollars a year, for the past two 
years, above our taxes, our section of roads 
shows an amelioration over its former con- 
dition, and is even some degrees better than 
others in the neighborhood. But still clay in 
wet weather is clay, and our ways are yet far 
from the perfection that easy travel requires. 

And here I will begin my report of prac- 
tical road-making. ‘Two years ago the Com- 
munity resolved to make some improvement 
in the roads through, and along our domain, 
and it was given to me to oversee its execu- 
tion. I found by inspection that portions of 
my beat needed a “change of base,” and 
after purchasing a good yoke of oxen, hiring 
two men, and providing ourselves with cart, 
plough, scraper, chains, iron-bars, shovels, 
hoes, &c., about the first of May we were 
ready for operations. 

Our first work was to run a leveling scra- 
per over the route, and fill with gravel some 
holes (scars of winter travel), to make it 
passable for the present, knowing however 
that this was only temporary and superficial 
treatment, and would only answer for a period 
of coming dry weather. 

A portion of our line we found lying low 
and flat, and with the adjacent fields nearly 
submerged in water at that time. Drainage 
was evidently a first step here, and we 
worked to that design. In our operations 
we plowed and scraped with our oxen until 
the road-bed was nicely raised, and side ex- 
cavations made sufficient to convey away the 
water that might subsequently accumulate. 
The soil varied from a clay-loam to a gravel- 
loam, and sometimes to a swampy muck, 





* Telford’s great Hollyhead road among the moun- 
tains of North Wales, has a maximum slope of only 
one in thirty feet, with one or two exceptions; and 
the Simplon Pass over the Alps, has its slopes on the 
Italian side formed at an average of one in twenty- 
two, and on the Swiss side of one in seventeen, 
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retentive and easily affected by heavy travel 
in wet weather. We labored on “ that line” 
with some extra help till the latter part of 
June, when, the weather becoming very hot 
and dry, we suspended operations till after 
rains in the middle of August. 

Our road became admirable, and was a 
beautiful drive for a month or two, up high 
and dry, and with a smooth agreeable surface 
to ride over, for gentle rains had fallen to 
settle it, and we had looked after it to keep 
the ruts filled; and a beauty of a road we 
should have had all through that rainy fall, if 
we only had used the precaution to make it a 
“covered way” the whole length. But as we 
did not roof it properly to keep out the contin- 
uous drenching rains, and as the public became 
too thoughtless, keeping their teams running 
with heavy loads of apples to the cider-mill 
through the rain, and all kinds of travel 
seemed incessant, the result was that the nar- 
row-tired, weighty vehicles, soon cut their way 
down through the yielding road-bed to the 
very hub! 

This was its condition when winter set in a 
year ago, and I will take a winter’s evening 


and tell the rest. M. L. W., Path-master. 


TRUTH, A REJUVENATOR. 


WONDER who it was that first gave the 

advice to some reluctant, vermin-haunted 
or dust-covered individual, “Go to the devil, 
and shake yourself!” and so established a prov- 
erb. Pretty good advice, I think, in its general 
application, except that it does not seem to be 
particularly necessary that one should go to the 
devil, The shaking is the essential part, and 
to get this, one needs to go somewhere, or do 
something which shall at least lift him out of 
the rut of habit and routine into which continu- 
ous thought and action in one direction putsa 
person. I sometimes think it fortunate for us 
that we don’t have summer the whole year 
round. I have reason to fear that my oc- 
cupation might affect my theology at last, so 
that if I were asked, “ What is the chief end of 
man,” I should answer, The chief end of man is 
to fight weeds and parasites. The great ad- 
vantage of our northern clime is that winter 
comes round and shakes us up, and prevents 
our settling down under lethargy and dust that 
almost invariably cover the inhabitants of the 
sunny south. It is said of the Arabs that they 
have none of the Yankee’s conception of the 
value of time. All their enterprises are sub- 
ject to indefinite delays. The sameness and 
routine of each day smooths their existence 
down to the dead level of their native plains, 
and the life of each man seems to be of no 
more account to the world of progress than the 
tracks that he makes in the sand he traverses, 
which are effaced by the next simoom. 

But it will not do for us to brag much over 
the Arab. Far too many of us are the victims 
of inertia, and sadly need an occasional shaking. 
There is a sort of reaction of the earth upon life, 
which often affects some of my farmer breth- 
ren. To the question, “ What is the chief end 
of man,” their practical answer is: 


“The chief end of man, who of woman is born, 
Is to cultivate rye, and potatoes, and corn.” 


The seasons, with all their antics, cannot dismount 





from them such a persistent old rider as routine. 
Week-day and sabbath, summer and winter go 
their accustomed rounds without once rousing 
them from their earthy stupor ; and when death 
himse!f at last knocks at the door, it is done 
in such a decent, genteel and orthodox way, 
that the world, and perhaps the victim himself, 
are scarcely aware of the change that is wrought. 

Weare told in the Bible that man was made 
in the image of God, and that the effect of his 
first unwholesome eating, was to increase 
certain qualities which, in the estimation of the 
serpent at least, were god-like. Those qualities 
were a knowledge of good and evil, and prob- 
ably self-conceit, independence, and a feeling 
on the part of man that now he had received 
a good launch into creation, he could thenceforth 
get along very well without any further assist- 
ance. Probably he had an idea that his own 
creative faculty was sufficient to enable him to 
make for himself a little separate world out of 
the raw material that God had furnished, and 
he was therefore qualified to set up housekeep- 
ing by himself. It is not difficult to trace these 
qualities in human nature, even to this day. 
How often the possessive feeling in men, as- 
suming godship over the little world it has 
created, shows itself in the expressions, “my 
wife,” “my children,” “ my farm,” “ my cattle,” 
“ my merchandise,” &c. Death seems to have 
been sent on purpose to shake men out of the 
delusion that they are gods, and the sole own- 
ers of all that they can lawfully lay their hands 
on. For six thousand years he has been preach- 
ing the important doctrine that all this furni- 
ture of human housekeeping is possessed and 
enjoyed on short leases. His final argument is 
very conclusive. Sometimes when hard-pressed 
by his propositions people do give heed to his 
sermons; as for instance in the case of the sailor, 
who, when in imminent danger of impending 
shipwreck, promised the Lord that if he would 
only help him that time, he would never trouble 
him again. How many there are who are will- 
ing to appeal to God on great occasions, espe- 
cially those of peril, but who had much rather 
not think or hear about him every day. 

But is there not some pleasanter messenger 
than death that can arouse us from this blind- 
ing dream of supremacy, and from the tenden- 
ey to form our habits in the easy rut of rou- 
tine that goes with it? Yes: Christ told his 
followers that if they would continue in his 
word, “they should know the truth, and the 
truth should make them free.” 

Aye, truth is the remedy. Let any one take 
hold of almost any truth and follow it up with 
enough of perseverance to enable him sincerely 
to enjoy the pursuit, and he will discover that 
he is following a thread that leads up to the 
throne of God, which is exalted high above all 
heavens, from whence he may look abroad 
upon a beautiful and boundless universe, where 
he may roam through all eternity, with an ever- 
increasing sense of the grandeur and novelty of 
creation. 

I have been lately reading Gray’s Botany, in 
which the author, in the concluding paragraph, 
encourages the student to persevere, as follows: 
“The interest will be greatly enhanced as the 
student, rising to higher and wider views, begins 
to discern the System of Botany, or, in other 
words, comprehends more and more of the plan 
of the Creator in the Vegetable Kingdom.” 





That is it. It is a sufficient reward for all 
the irksomeness of careful study, to be enabled 
finally to think the thoughts of God. The 
thoughts of God (which are simply the absolute 
truth), are crystallized in the universe, and who- 
ever has the patience and perseverance to dig 
for them, will, in due time, unearth many a 
glittering gem, the possession of which, is the 
superlative of all human joys. These gems of 
truth are a talisman, through which we may feel 
the electric thrill of God’s spirit. The diadem 
that crowns the work of genius in all ages, is 
studded with these gems, and they constitute its 
only value. Some one is born with, or acquires 
the faculty of thinking the thoughts of God and 
embodying them in the marble of the sculptor, 
the colors of the painter, the words of the wri- 
ter, the notes of the musician, or even the atti- 
tudes of the dancer; and all mankind unites in 
yielding the homage due his work. To think 
and express the thoughts of God, is originality 
enough for man that is born of woman. This 
it is that will effectually arouse us from the ego- 
tistical stupor that attends routine, to taste of 
those joys which we have ever been taught to 
believe Lelong exclusively to genius. 4H J. 8. 


BOOK-KEEPING,. 
NO. II. 

UCH has been written upon the relative 

merits of book-keeping by double and by 
single entry, but the real fact is that there is but 
one system of book-keeping worthy of the name. 
Single entry book-keeping is but little more than 
well kept memoranda; while “double entry 
book-keeping shows not only the relations ex- 
isting between the merchant and those with 
whom he has business transactions, but also 
those existing between him and the various 
kinds of property that he possesses or in which 
he deals.” 

The principle of the latter is, that what- 
ever is received or supplied, must be re- 
ceived for some account, and be supplied by 
some other account; and that both the re- 
ceiving and supplying accounts shall be ez- 
pressed in, and recorded from each entry. That 
is, whatever person, venture, or account receives 
anything, is to be charged with it, and for that 
charge a corresponding credit must be made to 
the person, venture, or account from whom the 
amount is received, thus— 

John Jones—Dr. to—Farm account 

20 bushels potatoes, at 1.50. . . .$30.00, 
means that John Jones has received that quan- 
tity of potatoes, which were supplied from the 
farm (the owner of which we will suppose keeps 
a set of books), and that when John Jones’ de- 
count in the ledger is charged (on the left hand 
or Dr. side) with $30, Farm account in the 
ledger must be credited (on the right hand or 
Cr. side) with the same amount. Suppose the 
farmer is also a carpenter and that he keeps the 
“ Farm Account” separate from the “Shop Aec- 
count,” suppose also that he exchanges a ton of 
hay from the farm fur a quantity of lumber for 
the shop; then, as the shop receives what the 
farm supplies, the entry must be 


4 Shop Account—Dr.—to Farm Account 
6| 1 Ton of hay (exchanged for lumber) 30.00 


and when this is posted into the ledger to the 
“debit” of shop account and the “credit” of 
farm account, the page of the debtor account 
must be affixed (as the number 4 in the above) 
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and also that of the creditor (as the number 6), 
to show that the “double entry” is appropriate- 
ly so posted, and also, in case of error to readily 
refer to each for the purpose of discovering 
where such error has occurred. 

If this system of “double entry” is correctly 
carried out by the farmer-carpenter, or any 
other man, he will be able by his ledger not 
only to see what profits he makes, but which 
particular account pays the best ; or if he loses, 
in which account the loss occurs, and to what 
extent. 

It will be seen that by this system, when all 
the ledger accounts are collected (on a sheet 
ruled to show which side the balance of each ac- 
count is on), and “added up,” the debtor side 
and the credit side will exactly agree in amount, 
and this is the admirable proof of correct post- 
ing, as well as panoramic view of the business, 
called the “ balance sheet.” 

In modern practical book-keeping, the “J our- 
nal” is dispensed with, and the “ Day-book” and 
“ Cash-Book” are paged and posted from, di- 
rectly into the Ledger. 

The Journal is always only a book for col- 
lecting and making a “ fair copy” of the books 
of original entry, and is really of no use; but 
some business houses so cling to habit (or igno- 
rance), that we have knowa an accountant to keep 
two sets of books of the same transactions side 
by side for an entire year, to show to his em- 
ployers that the Journal was unnecessary. His 
industry proved to be economy of labor also, 
for he now keeps books without that cumbrous 
and useless fossil, the Journal. N. H. 

New York, Nov. 9, 1865. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Oneida, Nov. 4.—One of the lads having shot in the 
creek, a couple of ducks (supposing them to be wild 
game), which proved to be the tame ducks of a neigh- 
bor, occasion was made by the circumstance to give 
the class of boys and young sportsmen some advice 
and criticism. It was thought that their occasional 
suooting, had degenerated into unprofitable pleasure- 
seeking, and they were advised to give up their guns. 
Mr. Hamilton : “I wish very much to help this class 
of boys—to get near to them; and while I am faith- 
ful to criticise them, [ want to set before them some- 
thing better than they have been seeking. There is, 
I presume, a wonderful fascination about hunting 
and roaming in the woods, and I am not surprised 
that the boys are interested in it. If they will now 
give up these things, I believe that God will help 
them to all the pleasure they desire.”. .. .A committee 
consisting of two men and two women, was appoint- 
ed to attend to the organization of the classes for 
the coming winter, to find out what people desire to 
study, and arrange for recitation-rooms, &c.....The 
following are rules for our hired employees in drawing 
books from the Library: 1. Books may be drawn or 
returned, during the hours of 6 and 7 P. M., on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 2. Books may not be kept 
longer than two weeks. 3. Persons drawing books, 
will be held responsible for their loss or for any in- 
jury resulting to them while in their possession. 
The Librarian is expected to be in the Library at 
the time the books are drawn, and will take the 
names of the persons drawing, and the title of the 
books lent.....Nov.6.—The enthusiasm for study 
amvng all classes of adults, is growing in a strong, 
healthy manner. We doubt not, that it acts favora- 
bly on the physical condition of the whole Commu- 
nity. Enthusiasm is fatal to disease. There are but 
few who have not caught the fire. The interest in 
reading the New Testament in French, is increasing ; 
and French students are counted by the score. The 
Latin students are receiving reinforcements. The 
Greek class is very enthusiastic. The Botanists may 
be out of their element in the winter season, but 





still find plenty of occasion for useful stufly. Mr. 
Henderson’s school with the boys, is assuming more 
promising aspects. They appear to have taken their 
criticism well, and to be now disposed to begin 
anew. Time will show.....Miss Carrie M. has com- 
menced her apprenticeship in the office as a book- 
keeper. A large stake should be stuck here, as 
marking a new era in our business organization... .. 
The manner in which the business responsibilities of 
the Community are getting into the hands of the 
young men, has been frequently noted and commen- 
ted upon by many of us during the last year..... 
Some time since, in consultation with the people of 
the school-district, the Community offered to build a 
school-house at a suitable site on the domain, and to 
rent it to the district fur school purposes. This pro- 
posal was accepted, and the work on the new build- 
ing has commenced. 


“ ARCADIA.” 


The Trenton (N. J.,) DailyMonitor, in making a very 
kind notice of our little sheet (for which we return 
blushing thanks), says of the Community: 

“ We half envy them their felicity, and are inclined 
to believe—if the paper photographs the people— 
that Arcadia has found its way into Connecticut.” 

Well, Arcadia is none too good for honest folks, 
whether in Connecticut, or New Jersey, or anywhere 
else; and itis not such a far-away locality as most 
of us have thought. ‘“ Love God and your neigh- 
bor,” is a guide-post that points straight to it. 


The Rural American, (a handsome 16 page agri. 
cultural paper, published by T. B. Miner, Clinton, 
N. Y.), comments on the statistics of our strawberry 
crop, as given in THE CrrcuLar of July 17. Of the 
expenditures for the crop, viz., $3,068, the American 
says: 

“ These figures are really appalling! Three thou- 
sand and sixty-eight dollars expended in cultivation, 
manure, gathering, &c.,” [ of five and two fifths acres 
of straw berries. ] 

The amount is indeed large compared with 
the expenditures of ordinary farming. We could 
buy a pretty good-sized farm for the sum 
which we thus expend on a single crop of perishable 
fruit growing on a small patch of land. But the 
scare disappears when the American comes to look 
at the results of the crop. It says: 


“The receipts put all to rights. Here they are: 


Tue Crop. Cr. 
By 27,200 quarts of fruit worth an estimated average 
TO, POE NE aos niditbn ciccvtnnnsdéedssciecosed $5,712 00 
PRUE sin ccdcnsnasccccusscressessvnsonencsccdesors 97 95 
Total ValUC.... ccccsccsccccccccccccccoscsecceese $5,809 95 
Balance Of Prot... .cccsecccscrsevcevcccccccss $2,741 74 
PRORE POTRCTC 2. ccccccccces coors Covceseccces 505 39 


“From this estimate they deduct for home con- 
sumption, presents, &c., leaving an actual cash profit 
of $422 per acre! This account shows that high 
culture pays best.” 


THE JOURNALIST. 


That credit may be given where it is due, we 
take occasion to inform the readers of the column 
entitled “Community Gossip,” that the Oneida part 
of it is mainly furnished by Danrex J. Barney, a 
young man who, several years since, by a severe acci- 
dent, was disabled from active labor in the Commun- 
ity, but who has made himself very useful as a phono- 
grapic reporter and journalist. A system of ex- 
changing almost daily journals between the Com- 
munes (including the New York Agency), makes each 
of the families acquainted with events as they trans- 
pire in the other. These journals, written in the 
freedom of family intimacy, are made up of details, 
which, though interesting to the persons acquainted, 
would be thought tco familiar and perhaps trivial for 
a larger circle. We select from them only such 
as we think would be acceptable in the gossip col- 
umn. 


LoRD PALMERSTON was buried in state at West- 
minster Abbey, on the 27th ult. The Queen and 
Cabinet were present, and Parliament and the diplo- 





matic body were largely represneted, 


LIFE IN THE WOODS. 





HOW TO NAVIGATE A BOAT IN A SHALLOW STREAM 
FULL OF STONES AND LOGS. 

It sometimes happens that the trapper, in follow- 
ing his line, or in passing from one lake to another, 
finds himself with his boat in a small stream, with 
rocks and fallen trees obstructing his way. The 
Oneida party, in descending from Bass Lake to Sal- 
mon Lake, encountered five miles of this kind of 
navigation. The creek that connects the two lakes, 
was reduced by drouth to a mere rivulet, with only 
occasional puddles large enough to float the boats 
and though somebody had forced a way through, 
some years before, by sawing and chopping away 
logs with incredible heroism and perseverance, much 
of his labor was lost to us, first, because the low 
state of the water brought out into bold relief 
the lower strata of logs which he had easily sailed 
over; and secondly, because hundreds of new trees 
had fallen across the cree since his descent. More- 
over, the beaver dams had all been repaired, and we 
had to work our way over twelve of them. We esti- 
mated by rough guess that the logs we cut through 
or dragged over, numbered about twelve hundred, 
and the rough rocks (far worse than logs) that we 
polished with our boat-bottoms, were abcut as many 
more. In the course of nearly three days work on 
these five miles of boating, it may be believed that 
we learned some practical lessons which it will be 
useful to record for the benefit of future navigators. 
We tried two ways of getting along, as_ people gen- 
erally do in traveling “ Jordan roads,” viz., first, the 
dainty, conservative way, and afterwards, when 
stern necessity had lectured us into an accommoda- 
ting spirit, the “ rough-and-ready” way. 

THE CONSERVATIVE WAY. 

October in the Canada woods means November 
in New York, as we found by the snow-squalls we 
encountered in those three days. Of course the 
water was far from being warm; and of course the 
ex-clergyman, editor, and financier, shrank a little 
from wetting their feet! We were willing from the 
start to wade in water of moderate depth, say up to 
the ankle, or any where below the tops of our boots; 
and with only this reservation we worked hard and 
heroically, and to say the truth, conquered many ob- 
structions and got along tolerably well—that is to 
say, at the rate perhaps of a quarter of a mile in half 
aday. Three of us novices had in charge the big 
boat, with its load of four or five hundred pounds, 
and our way was, when we came to a log that could 
be surmounted without chopping, first to run the 
bow on as far as we could by a vigorous shove of all 
hands. Then the man at the bow would step out 
carefully, on the log, so as not to take water into his 
boots, and the bow being thus lightened, the re- 
mainder of the crew could shove it fartheron. The 
man on the log could not help much, as his footing 
was not secure, and he had as much as he could do to 
look out against wetting his feet, and to find a safe way 
back to his seat in the boat at the propertime. When 
we had worked along till the log was under the middle 
of the boat, the bow man would get in, and the mid- 
ship man would get out, on thelog of course; and fi- 
nally, when the balancing crisis was past, and the 
stern came to be the point of friction, the mid-ship 
man would get in, and the man behind get out, still 
on the log. In this way we kept our feet partially 
dry, i.e. dry as they could be with water soaking 
through the leather, and running in at cracks; but 
our progress was very slow. Night overtook us be- 
fore we had accomplished a quarter of what we had 
undertaken as 4 mere afternoon’s job; and heaven 
only kaows whether we should have ever reached 
Salmon Lake if we had not at last concluded to try 


THE ROUGH-AND-READY WAY. 

John P. had charge of one of the small boats and 
at the same time kept within hailing distance of the 
large boat, s9 as to assist the three civilians at the 
worst pinches. He had seen service of this kind in 
other days and knew that the best way was to “take 
the bull by the horns.” He laughed at our policy of 
keeping the water out of our boots, by balancing 
and teetering on the logs, and set us an example of 
working on firm footing at the bottom of the creek, 





without regard to the depth of water, He reasoned 
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and exhorted and scolded; and slowly his radical- 
ism began to prevail over our timidity. The ex- 
clergyman (otherwise called the inventor) first gave 
in and went to work in John P’s. fashion, without 
the fear of wet feet before his eyes. The financier 
soon followed suit, and the ex-editor, slowly, re- 
luctantly, but finally with a faithful willfulness that 
beat us all, adopted the simple policy of considering 
cold water a harmless medium to travel and work 
in, favorable, probably, to health, by causing reac- 
tion. Thenceforth we worked at boat-shoving, with 
free hands and firm feet, and a strenuous heartiness 
that changed toil into sport, and carried us trium- 
phantly through the most tremendous job of uncivil 
engineering that three civilians ever undertook. 
The difference between our first policy and our last 
was, that we began with trying to keep the water 
out of our boots, and ended with being contented 
to keep it out of our breeches pockets ! 

After our first conversion to the “ rough-and-ready” 
policy, we had still to learn an important subordinate 
lesson in regard to the best way of economizing vi- 
tal heat in dealing with the water in our boots. At 
first we imagined it was best to get rid of the cold 
and incumbrance of each boot-full we took in as soon 
as possible; and, for this purpose, at every opportu- 
nity we would sit down and lift first one foot and 
then the other to a position about as high as the 
head, and let the water run out at the top of the 
boots, taking care of course to keep the pantaloons 
out of the reach of the torrent; as otherwise, what 
left the boots would run down in the cloth tube to 
the central and posterior regions of the body. But 
reflection convinced us that this practice of constant- 
ly changing the water in our boots was not wise. 
A boot-full that has been worked in for some time, 
becomes partially warm, and soon ceases to be un- 
comfortable so far as temperature is concerned. In 
fact it may be conceived of asa kind of stocking, 
protecting the feet from the colder water outside, and 
not easily displaced by what flows in at the top.— 
To turn out this warm water, therefore, at every op- 
portunity, and immediately take a charge of cold 
water in its place, was a great waste of vital heat, 
which we finally learned to avoid. Thus we came 
at last to work right along without paying any spe- 
cial attention to our feet; and found in pursuing this 
policy true economy of force every way, and no ulti- 
mate damage to health or comfort. J. HN. 


FROM THE BACK WOODS. 
At Bob Holland's old Shanty, 
Salmon Lake, C. W., October 21, 1865. t 

Dear Frimnps:—Human society is after all but a 
great human body. The head, and trunk, and vital 
organs, may be represented by the civilized and en- 
lightened portions of society—that portion where 
intercommunication is the most close, continuous 
and rapid, and where the moving forces are gene- 
rated, and the highest workings of thought and 
feeling are developed and educated. But this great 
human body stretches its hands and feet out into the 
wilderness, where only the Indian, the pioneer, the 
trapper and the lumberman are to be found; and 
where hardihood, and battle with the elements, the 
forests and the animals, are the required and the 
prominent facts of life. Here the circulating fluids 
move slowly, the lines of communication are far 
between, and the cuticle is thick and tough. The 
pulsations of the great heart are felt, but they are 
minute and feeble. The railroad has afar off given 
place to the stage-route, the stage-route to the lum- 
ber-road, the lumber-road to the blazed foot-path of 
the trapper and pioneer. The school-house is far be- 
yond the horizon. The newspaper, that indispen- 
sibility of the interior and superior regions of the 
body, reaches here only by accident or rare chance. 
The sun here rises over the forest-crowned hills of 
the east, looks all day long on vast tracts of wood- 
land, on clear blue lakes, wood-encircled, on solitary 
shanties, where solitary men, or perhaps a man and 
& woman and some children try to solve their prob- 
lem of life ; looks through forest-branches perhaps on 
the dingy clothes of some solitary trapper, who 
wanders by shaded streams and sleeps by his log 
fire, and then it sets beyond the forest-crowned hills 
of the west. Here is where the hands and feet of 


humanity are found as it comes to take possession 
of the earth. Those extremities are worth coming 
to.see—worth getting acquainted with—worth ap- 
preciating. “The eye cannot say unto the hand, 
[have no need of thee; nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of thee. We are all members 
one of another,” and should “remember those in 
bonds,” or in the wilderness and extremities of so- 
ciety, “as bound with them.” 


BEYOND COCK-CROWING AND THE COW-BELLS. 

An Oneida correspondent raises the query whether 
we have after all got beyond hearing the “crowing 
of the rooster or the tinkle of the cow-bells.” Our 
friends need give themselves no anxiety on this 
point. The rocks and hills of this region, (Salmon 
Lake,) are as free from the sound of the church- 
going and cow-going bells as the vallies and rocks 
of Robinson Crusoe’s Island; and the cry of no fowl 
more domestic in its habits than the loon ever 
echoed from these shores. Solitary human beings 
have sojourned here in former years. The old 
shanty which we temporarily occupy, was once oc- 
cupied by a trapper noted in these regions. This 
shanty is eight feet by ter, with an average height 
of five feet. There is an unfinished shanty of more 
ambitious proportions a few feet in the rear. On 
the opposite shore is an unoccupied log house. 
At the other end of the lake there is a new lumber 
shanty, which is now occupied by twenty or thirty 
lumbermen. The sound of the great trees falling on 
the distant hillsides, remincing one of the reports of 
far-off cannon, and the occasional appearance of 
one of the shantymen’s red canoes passing under 
the shadows of the cedars on the eastern shores, 
are the principal evidences that other human beings 
are near us. 

ELEVEN DAYS ON SALMON LAKE. 

We have now been at Salmon Lake about eleven 
days. They have been days of active campaigning. 
We have had to secure means and routes of regular 
communication with the outside world, to bring up 
our baggage, to select ground for our home-shanty, 
and to commence the building of that structure, 
to do what we could in the way of securing a 
supply of fish, and attend to the daily duties of the 
camp-kitchen and quartermaster department. I do 
not know as the details of any of these opera- 
tions can be given in a way to make them specially 
interesting to you. Still there are some things that I 
will note. First, as to the 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 

I judge that it has been seldom that five men 
(three of them six-footers, or thereabouts), have oc- 
cupied more limited quarters than have we for the 
last week. The old shanty which we inhabit meas- 
ures eight feet by ten on the floor, and is five feet 
high under the middle of its shed roof. In one corn- 
er, is a stone fire-place which discharges its smoke 
through a square hole in the roof. Between the 
fire-place and the door, is a space about two feet and 
a half by three, sunk a little lower than the average 
of the shanty floor, in which the cook can stand to 
prepare the meals, and in which our shortest man, 
Mr. Campbell, can stand upright. The remainder of 
the floor is covered with balsam boughs for a com- 
mon bed. We can just crowd on to this bed at 
night, by stretching ourselves spocn-fashion, with 
our heads on a log-pillow, and our feet to the fire. 
It is rather a difficult matter for one to turn over, 
without a simultaneous movement of the whole corps. 
By “mooving careful,” however, and with military 
precision, the thing can be done. To lie out straight 
on one’s back, between the heels and knees, and other 
protuberances of the sleepers on either side, is an 
equally difficult operation. Notwithstanding the 
smallness of our quarters, we are not troubled with 
the ventilation question. Our door is an old coat, 
which swings freely in the breeze, and rather assists 
the draught of the chimney. Besides which, there 
are various crevices in the walls and roof, where the 
moss and chinking have tumbled out, that give un- 
impeded entrance to the air, and exit to the surplus 
smoke. Across the shanty, just in front of the fire, 
and over the foot of the bed, Mr. N. has placed a 
seat, which we call the “ deacon’s seat.” In front of 
this, we erect a table at meal-time by placinga single 





leg under one end of a short hemlock slab, and in- 








serting the other end between the logs of the shanty. 
It is crowding work to get round at evening and 
morning, or on rainy days when baking and cooking 
are going on, and the table is being set. Yet we man- 
age to keep good-natured, and enjoy it. Even such 
limited quarters are preferable, in the cool nights 
and days of late October, to the open camp in the 
woods, and we have been thankful for their tempo- 
rary use. 
SPEARING SALMON-TROUT. 

We were led to expect plenty of fine sport, as well 
as remuncrative employment, in spearing salmon- 
trout during the spawning season; but have, on the 
whole, been considerably disappointed. The vari- 
ous delays we met with in reaching our destination, 
made us too late for the principal part of the spawn- 
ing season. According to Mr. Hutchins, the season 
begins invariably, on the 8th of October, and lasts 
some ten days. We were unable to try the beds un- 
til the 13th. On the evening of that day, three of 
our party speared nine, one of which, was three feet 
and an inch long, and weighed some twelve pounds. 
Two nights after we tried again, but saw only seven, 
and did not get any. The next night, saw only 
one on a long stretch of beds. From all reports, 
they have not been numerous on the beds this sea- 
son. They certainly were very far from numerous 
at our trials of them. We presume, however, that 
they can be speared in limited numbers, for several 
weeks to come. At least, this is the expectation of 
fishermen about here. 

Spearing salmon requires for successful opera- 
tion, these preliminaries: 1, plenty of fish, and good 
spawning beds; 2, a good canoe or boat; 8, a good 
spear; 4, a good jack; 5, plenty of fat pine and 
white-birch bark; 6, favorable weather; 7, an ex- 
pert spearman. The jack, you must understand, is 
a sort of concave gridiron structure, made of wire or 
iron rods, and placed on an upright post about three 
feet and a half high, in the bow of the boat. In 
the jack, the fat pine and birch bark are burned to 
give light to the spearman and those who paddle the 
boat. Fat pine, is pine that is full of pitch, and is 
usually found in the knots and roots of fallen, and 
decayed trees. 

The spearman kindles the fire in his jack, as soon 
as it is dark enough tu make the light reflective. He 
then stands neat the bow with spear in hand, and 
peers keenly down into the water for the desired fish. 
The paddler stands near the stern, and follows the 
directions of the spearman in paddling and guiding 
the boat. The spearman must stand firmly in the 
boat, and in striking, must allow for the refraction 
of the light in the water. Ifa fish appears to be one 
foot below the surface, he is really much deeper, and 
if you strike at the apparent depth you will surely 
miss him. The Spearman, however, soon learns by 
his mistakes, to make the proper allowances; and 
when he learns this, and attains self-poise, calmness, 
and quickness of movement, will be successful. 


The places where salmon-trout delight to spawn, 
are on the westerly-looking shores of lakes, and the 
coasts of islands, where the slope is gentle, and coy- 
ered with large, clean gravel and rocks. 


Before leaving the subject of salmon-trout fishing, 
I will mention that our party, on fair trial, were some- 
what disposed to demur to Mr. Joslyn’s estimate of 
this fish in his narrative of his “ Brown-Tract Expe- 
riences,” in ‘The Trapper’s Guide.” The salmon- 
trout is hardly equal in flavor to the speckled trout, 
it is true, but we could not think it so much inferior 
as Mr. J.’s statements led us to expect. Indeed we 
thought there was but little to choose between them, 
judging from the salmon-trout we took from the 
waters of Salmon Lake. Certainly the “extreme 
minuteness of his scales, and the spots on his sides” 
are not the only points of “close resemblance.”— 
There is quite a close resemblance in the texture, 
color and flavor of their flesh. The very large speci- 
mens may be considerably inferior in some of those 
points, but the small and the medium sized ones are 
certainly very rich and delicate eating, and leave 
little to be desired as to further excellence. 

A CANADIAN SUGAR ORCHARD. 

The shores of the peninsula which we selected for 
a site for our shanty, are lined with a belt of ever- 
greens—cedar, hemlock, and pines—several rods 
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wide. The interior is the finest maple woodland, 
with here and there a basswood, élm, or beach inter- 
mixed. Here is a sugar-orchard; larger atid better 
than we have ever béfore seen ; we doubt whether it 
is equaled in Canada. Hundreds of acres are toy- 
ered with great thrifty trees, from ten to twenty 
inches indiamette, and very tall. In some places 
one can stand, and now, before the leaves have fal- 
len, by simply turning around, count ninety ora hun- 
dred such trees. What treasures of sweetness are 
here stored up! If transportation were convenient 
and cheap, whata fine chance for Community enter- 
prise in making sugar, some of us think. Our shan- 
tying ground is just at the intersection of the belt of 
evergreens with this maple woodland. The home 
shanty should always be built where a good supply 
of hard wood is convenient: then, on the other hand, 
it is desifable, if possible, to build it of cedar, hem- 
lock, or pine, as these woods are more easily worked, 
and are the most durable. 


THE TEACHING OF THE TRANSIENT. 


HE cloud at sunset, revealing the sun’s part- 

ing smile, how evanescent, with all its ra- 

diance! You are eager to arrest it, only just 

one moment more. But no! the law of change 

is inexorable, and the next moment the splendid 
fading phantom—where is 1t ? 

The reason we have those peculiar feelings of 
depression in the fall of the year, which were 
made a subject of speculation in the 31st No. of 
Tue Circuxar, is, that we are sensible that we 
are going to lose something. The summer is 
leaving us! As in the case of the cloud, we 
want to retain it. We wish to stereotype the 
thing that charms us. But what a mistake. 
Does the painting that is hung upon your wall 
and is perpetually confronting you, retain its 
freshness of effect? Rather, do you not end by 
disregarding it almost entirely? Would even 
angels’ visits be what they are, were they other- 
wise than “few and far between?” Ask the 
man of the tropics why he languishes in the 
monotony of the torrid zone, and he will tell 
you how he sighs for those very changés of 
season which we have here~-for spring, summer, 
fall and winter. From these examples we may 
rise to a general truth. 

The creature that enraptures thine heart 
should haste to return, fresh-laden with incense 
to its source; else were it an*’abortion. The 
cloud of beauty that fadeth at eve, returneth to 
Him who fashioned it—and so also the spirit of 
man. If thou wilt know the way to the Foun- 
tain, there thou shalt find them all. Food is 
not good without salt, neither is pleasure good 
without praise. It is withdrawn betimes, that 
thou mayest bethink thee. The creature, with- 
out the Creator, is not good. It is then thine 
idol. It is withdrawn that thou mayest feel 
after God. Yea, verily, in Him are all things. 
There abide thou, and all things else shall be 
thine. 

Mourn no more then the fading cloud, the 
absent friend. Let each departing cup, though 
scant, be fraught with praise. Then shall thy 


store-house be full. R. 8S. D. 


THE REAL PRESENCE, 


HE Catholics make great account of the 

doctrine of the real presence—the actual 
presence of Christ in the bread and wine of the 
eucharist. They do not say that Christ is in 
any common bread; but that bread which has 
been blessed by a priest, is thereby impreg- 
nated with Christ’s spirit, and that in eating it 


they eat him. They believe that he is actually 
in the bread and wine, and that they partake of 
his flesh and bloud, as really as they partake of 
the bread and wine. 

I should not quarrel with them much about 
this doctrine of the real presence, but should 
say to them that Christ is present in all food 
which has been blessed by his spirit. It was 
not a mere ceremony with him, when he took 
bread, and blessed it, and brake it; he actually 
increased the virtue of it, by infusing his life in- 
to it. Whether the Catholic priests have the 
power of making bread better by blessing it, 
is doubtful. 

But further, I believe all bread has Christ in 
it, without any special blessing pronounced over 
it—that there is a real presence of Christ in all 
creation. By him all things were made, and by 
him all things consist. He is the essence and 
life of all our food—it comes to us from his 
hands, as its creator, already blessed. Then it 
is further sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer, according as we are in spiritual union 
with Christ. If we are one with him, and he is 
in us, we are qualified to bless our food, and 
make it in a special sense a vehicle of God. 

But there is a higher sphere to the doctrine 
of the “real presence” than this. Christ is 
really present in the church. If we maintain 
that he is present in the food, much more is he 
present in persons. The doctrine of his real 
presence in the bread hinges on the doctrine of 
his real presence in the priest, and the last idea is 
the most important. Itis the doctrine of the 
whole New Testament that Christ is present in 
believers. I am a sound Catholic in that. 
There is no church without that doctrine; and 
a priest that has not Christ in him, is not pre- 
pared to bless the bread, and a church that has 
not Christ in it, is not prepared to eat and 


drink consecrated elements. 
J. H. N.—Table-Talk. 


TIN MINES OF CORNWALL. 


NE of the geological professors of New 

York has stated that the tin used in the 
construction of Solomon’s temple, was obtained 
from the mines of Cornwall, England. (See 
“Silver Mines of Nevada,” published by Van 
Nostrand, N. Y.) I do not know or pretend te 
question his authority. Certain it is, that tin 
has been mined in Cornwall from a very re- 
mote period; anda visit to these mining dis- 
tricts would be found of great interest even to 
those unacquainted with either mining matters 
or geology. Some of the “drifts” or tunnels, 
extend a considerable distance under the sea, and 
while walking through the mine, the roar of the 
breakers can be plainly heard dashing upon the 
rocks above. These mines are. very deep, and 
the temperature is of course correspondingly 
high—the atmosphere in some being so hot as 
to produce faintness in any person who is un- 
accustomed to it. In many instances the mi- 
ners divest themselves of all their clothes, coats 
only excepted. One of the richest and deep- 
est of these mines has, within the past few 
years been abandoned, on account of the heat. 
This shaft is over 3,000 feet in depth, and dis- 
played a vein of surpassing richness, but the 
explosion of the last blast opened such a spring 
of boiling water as to render the mine utterly 
useless. Some idea of the extent of these 





mines may be formed from the fact that for the 


purpose of resuscitating an old abandoned 
mine, two steam engines, one of ninety and 
one of sixty horse-power, started pumping last 
Christmas day, and it was calculated that it 
would take six months pumping night and day, 
to dry the mine, reckoning the influx of 
water as one-tenth of the quantity pumped. 


A. FR. 
New York, Nov. 4, 1865. 


HONEY IN WISCONSIN. 
Rolling Prairie, Wis., 1865. 

Dear Epiror:—The summer of 1863 was a 
very poor season for honey-bees. The swarms 
did not gather enough on an average, to support 
them the following winter. What they did 
gather was of a very poor quality. The follow- 
ing winter was very severe, the thermometer 
running to 34 deg., below zero, and in some_ 
localities still lower. The consequence was, 
that four-fifths of all the bees in the state, per- 
ished. Hives that survived and came through 
the winter in fair condition, stored up surprising 
quantities of honey during the next season; in 
some instances, reaching from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty pounds. The past sum- 
mer of 1865 has been a poor season for storing 
honey. From reports that 1 gathered at the 
State Fair, from bee keepers in different parts 
of the state, I think the honey crop hardly suf: 
ficient to winter the bees. Some swarms and 
stocks have given a surplus, but others have fal- 
len short of laying up enough for winter stores, 

Many people here are now using the movable- 
comb hive. No man who is posted in the natu- 
ral habits of the bee, and in the improved 
methods of bee-culture, will longer continue the 
use of the old fashioned box-hive. 1. L. F. 


BUSINESS WOMEN. 
Mrs. Swisshelm writes thus sensibly of the condi- 
tions which are necessary to make the experiment of 
giving public employment to women successful : 


“The employment of women in the Govern- 
ment departments is an experiment. It has not, 
thus far, been so complete a success as its friends 
could wish, and may possibly be yet pro- 
nounced a failure. The fault is chiefly all on our 
side of the house. Women persevere in carry- 
ing the drawing-room to the office. Unless this 
mistake can be corrected, the experiment must 
fail. 

“A fixed rule of good breeding excludes the 
shop from the parlor. A man who lugs his 
business, habitually, into his social hours, is al- 
ways a bore; and what should we think of one 
who went to his counting- or consulting-room in 
the ball-dress of the previous evening ? 

“ During business hours men require to be re- 
leased from the restraints of the drawing-room 
—not certainly from the rules of good manners 
or good morals, but from the etiquette of so- 
ciety. In the social circle it is all right; they 
should pay all due attention to their “natural 
enemies,” who continue to present them with 
the old apple of disobedience; but to ask them 
to keep up a state of chronic admiration for ta- 
per waists, glossy ringlets, bewitching smiles, 
and all the e¢ ceeras, is a strain upon human 
endurance which must snap the cord. 

“In business hours men must “ mind their own 
business,” or the world’s work will be left un- 
done; and, if the presence of women among 
them disturbs the even flow of thought, the wo- 
men must and should get out of the way. 

“Tt is painfully humiliating to any lover of the 
race to see American women of education hold- 
ing important places in the grandest Govern- 
ment the world ever saw, and imitating the 





costume and manners of Parisian griseéies, 
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Let any thinker watch the troops of women 
stump, stump, stumping, or rather thump, 
thump, thumping up and down the long, stone 
stairways of our different departments, with 
their feet crushed into shoes so tight that all 
elasticity of step is gone, and the foot comes 
down like an old-fashioned stick-leg, while the 
shoe, which, if large enough, would last easily 
six months, must burst in one; let him or her 
look at the spreading hoop and flashily-fes- 
tooned and ornamented skirts which invite 
attention to these poor crushed and crippled feet ; 
let him or her note the jaunty hats and ‘cun- 
ning’ feathers ; the poor hair stuffed with ‘rats’ 
and ‘mice’ and bundles of buffalo hide, which 
make one sick with disgust, and then bedizened 
with buds and spangles enough to satisfy the 
vanity of a brace of Chippewa squaws, and let 
him say what these women are, externally, but 
bad imitations of the genuine grisette? It 
would certainly be better for humanity that all 
of this class of Government employes should 
starve at home than that they should corrupt 
public morals, and we lower the national stand- 
ard of womanly delicacy by recognizing their 
right to fill the honorable positions many of 
them occupy.” 


This is well said. The Washington experiment 
may fail, but the movement elsewhere in the same 
direction, will not fail. We know of women who 
are freed trom the habits of triviality which fashion 
and husband-seeking tend to impose on their sex, 
and who are ready to stand side by side with men in 
business and usefulness, We shall have more to say 
and to show on this matter one of these days. Mean- 
time, hear the Home Journal on the coming era of 
woman-partnership, and note particularly its sugges- 
tion of a business costume for business women : 


“It is very evident, we think, that women 
(ever so otherwise single) are soon to officiate 
as “ Co.” to our business “ firms”—soon to learn 
their apprenticeship of book-keeping, soon to 
figure equally as “tradesfolk,” soon to exercise 
their talent as anonymal writers and _part-edi- 
tors. They are no longer to be exclusively de- 
voted to wedlock, to maternity and to domestic 
cares. The functions of the two sexes, men’s and 
women’s, are to be equally privileged. 

“ And here we venture, once more, to make 
what seems to us a very useful as well as defer- 
ential remark—the man-ifest knee-cessity for the 
adoption of some shorter petticoat and some 
better-adapted trouser. To the sex’s greatest 
improvement the petticoat is now the chief and 
most unnecessary obstacle! It is not only less 
cleanly than a mure male costume would be, 
but it is far less convenient and far less becom- 
ing than a “ zouave dress” might be made—say, 
as a uniform for ladies in business hours. We 
long, incidentally, to see the experiments (which 
are sure to be made) by the sex which has by 
far the prettiest feet and ankles !” 


AN EXODUS OF WOMEN. 


[ Correspondence of the Trenton Monitor.] 


Anchored along side of pier No. 18, North 
River, New York, is the good steamship Con- 
tinental. This is the vessel designated to take 
a cargo of ladies to Washington Territory, 
where there are said to be ten thousand men 
without any wives. As might be expected, the 
ship and its cargo attract an immense amount 
of attention, and all the dashing maidens and 
old maids in the country are on the tip-tce of 
expectation. Many of them have secured a 
passage in her, and are looking forward to a 
long and prosperous voyage. That the voyage 
will be long enough no one doubts, for they ex- 
pect to sail clear round South America! Some 
seventy men with their families will go out in 
this ship, but the rest of the cargo will be made 
up of single ladies. These ladies are not all 
from Massachusetts, or even the East, as many 
suppose, but come from nearly every State in 
the North. The cry of the men on the Pacific 
coast has been heard, and the women of the 
Atlantic slope rush to the rescue. I look upon 





the ship as a second Mayflower, and regard 
these women as pioneeresses. [tis no small un- 
dertaking to leave home, where cluster all the 
charms of refined and civilized society, with 
the prospect of “ploughing the mighty and un- 
known deep” for thousands of miles, to reach 
hospitable shores at last, and be welcomed by 
ten thousand pairs of outstretched masculine 
arms, the owners of which are dying for a wife! 
But the balance of power between the sexes 
must be maintained, and if there is a scarcity of 
women in Washington Territory, the crowded 
markets of the North must supply the demand. 

I visited the ship Continental a few days ago, 
and through the politeness of Mr. Mercer, the 
proprietor of the enterprise, examined the vessel 
from stem to stern. It is a large and noble ship, 
strongly built, with plenty of room. It is being 
fitted up in good shape, and made as comforta- 
ble as possible for the ladies. Everything was 
neat and clean, and the ladies’ cabin and dining- 
room were quite equal to many on our inland 
steamers. You will be astonished to hear that 
Mr. Mercer is a young, govd-looking, single man. 


THE WATER AUGER. 
[ California Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune.] 


I have been to look at hydraulic mining 
near Placerville. “Coon Hill,” originally a 
mound of many acres, bearing a settlement of 
500 houses, is almost washed away by the 
miners. A little ragged section of earth, 120 
feet high—its brown, dirt-walls broken by a 
stratum of yellowish marl—is all that remains 
of the hill, rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun. 
One workman stands at the top, directing a tiny 
rill which comes pouring over the edge, cutting 
the earth into perpendicular slices. The rest are 
at the bottom. Water is brought down to them 
through a cast-iron pipe from a neighboring 
summit. At the top the stream is two feet 
square; at the bottom it all passes through 
two pipes of three-inch hose. The condensa- 
tion and the fall of more than 100 feet give it 
tremendous force. These three-inch streams, 
directed against the upright bank 100 feet away, 
send vast clouds of earth and bowlders flying 
in all directions, bore into the compact gravel 
like huge augers, and even penetrate narrowest 
crevices of the rock, soon loosening it and bring- 
ing it down in fragments twice as large as flour 
barrels. . 

At the bottom, two laborers in India-rubber 
coats and leggings stand in water up to the 
thighs, clearing away the debris. The stream 
carries off the dirt and stones with great rapidi- 
ty, but they toil with picks and crowbars to 
assist the heaviest rocks into the flume. This 
is a wooden trough three feet in diameter, with 
sharp descent, where all the waters gather in a 
boiling, rushing torrent which washes away the 
earth and bowlders, while the sinking gold is 
caught by slats on the bottom. Once in the 
flume, a rock which almost fills it is borne along 
like a cork. With almost every stroke of the 
pick the workmen glance up uneasily at the 
quivering earth-wall, which sometimes tumbles 
unexpectedly, causing fatal accidents. When 
it is about to fall unobserved, the pipe-men, 
whose position is further away, shout “ Look 
out;” and they spring back, while great masses 
of earth and rock come crashing down. ‘They 
work in the water twelve hours daily for $3, 
boarding themselves. By day their clothing is 
never dry; yet they are said to remain healthy 
though growing prematurely old. 

The force of the water is wonderful. One of 
these three-inch streams would extinguish a con- 
flagration, dwelling and all, in the briefest peri- 
od, knocking down a brick building like a child’s 
cob-house. At teu feet from the nozzle it would 
cut through a man as if he were tissue paper ; at 


forty feet it would crush him toa jelly. The 


proprietor assures me that with these three lit- 
tle streams he can cut down and crush away a 
section of hill 20 feet long, 20 wide and 200 
high—80,000 cubic feet—in twelve hours. The 
water costs him $30 per day. No gold is found 





for the first hundred feet below the surface, but 
between that depth and the bed-rock the dirt of- 
ten proves very rich. Nearly $5,000,000 have 
been taken out in the vicinity of this hill since 
1849. 

Tt was a novel scene—the dirty cascade pour- 
ing down over the top, slicing the hill as with a 
knife, the two streams of water darting from the 
pipe-men to the earth-wall, and while their soft, 
gauzy spray glittered in the sunlight, raising at 
the point of collision a cloud of dirt like the 
smoke from a field-piece, and knocking huge 
bowlders out of the solid bank, to fall and bound 
like foot-balls, the serene superintendent direct- 
ing the whole; the workmen in the water, with 
browned faces, long beards and pipes, glancing 
up nervously at the Damocles wall, and the 
great hill melting to liquid and passing away 
through a wooden trough! How it illustrates 
water’s power in changing the earth’s surface, 
and prepares one to believe the marvelous tales 
of the geologists! 


To-pay or To-morrow.—Morrow is a little 


[station on the Miami Road, about forty miles 


from Cincinnati. A new brakeman on the road, 
who didn’t know the names of the stations, was 
approached by a stranger the other day, while 
standing by his train at the depot, who inquired : 

“ Does this train go to Morrow to-day ?” 

“No,” said the brakeman, who thought the 
stranger was making game of him, “ it goes to- 
day, yesterday, week after next.” 

“You don’t understand me,” persisted the 
stranger, “I want to go to Morrow.” 

* Well, why in thunder don’t you wait until 
to-morrow then, and not come bothering around 
to-day. You can go to-morrow or any other day 
you please.” 

“ Won't you answer a civil question civilly ? 
Will this train go to-day to Morrow ?” 

“Not exactly. It will go to-day and come 
back to-morrow.” 

As the stranger who wanted to go to Morrow 
was about to leave in disgust, another employee, 
who knew the station alluded to, came along and 
gave him the required information. 


AN IRON RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


The new iron bridge across the Connecticut 
River at Warehouse Point, now being erected 
by the New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield 
Railroad Company, will, when completed, be 

robably the finest railroad bridge in the United 

tates. It is built on the “truss” principle, of 
the best procurable material, and in the most 
approved style. It consists of seventeen spans, 
the longest being 177 feet, extending over the 
river, the carriage road, canal and tow-path. 
The entire length of the structure is 1,525 feet. 

The total weight of iron used in its construc- 
tion is about 700 tuns, and costs in England, 
where it was made, £11,231. The plans for 
its construction were designed by Mr. James 
Laurie, one of the best known civil engineers 
in this country, and were at first tendered to a 
prominent iron firm in Philadelphia, but at that 
time nearly all the large iron-workers in the 
country were engaged on Government work, 
and it was finally determined to procure the 
construction of the bridge in England. The 
contract was awarded to the celebrated bridge 
builders, Wm. Fairbairn & Uo., of Manchester, 
but afterwards a portion of it was assigned to 
the London Engineering and Ship Building 
Company, some of the managers of which were 
the builders of the famous Britannia bridge over 
the Menai Straits. The bridge being built in 
sections and fitted together, was then taken 
apart, and shipped to this country. 

About 175,000 rivets are employed in fast- 
ening together the various pieces. The great 
difficulty encountered in putting the bridge in 
its place arose from the fact that the new bridge 
is to occupy the same position as the present 
wooden one, and it was desirable that the traffic 
of the road should not be interrupted while sub- 
stituting the one for the other. A good deal 
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of planning and study were required to effect 
this object, but the skill and ingenuity of Mr. 
Laurie has hitherto overcome all obstacles, and 
most of the spans are now in position, without, 
we believe a single interruption to any train. 
The erection of the bridge was commenced about 
the 1st of July last, and it is expected that the 
entire structure will be in position and completed 
by the last of January next.”— Tribune. 


SHAKESPEARE ON COMMUNISM. 

Dear Circutar :—According to my promise, 
I send you the subjoined hurried gleanings from 
the English bard, the prince of poets, even the 
“gentle Will of Avon.” And without any co- 
quetting around the point proposed, | first quote 
from Hamlet, which is, par excellence, the most 
popular play, or tragedy, extant. Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, was a young man of a phil- 
osophical cast of mind. He loved Ophelia—in 
his way! I cannot, much as I am tempted to, 
use space to epitomize the sad and tearful story 
of poor, good Hamlet’s life and death. I can- 
not, however, forbear making public a fact 
not generally known—Hamlet was thirty years 
old. My proof is this: 


Hamlet.—How long hast thou been a grave-maker ? 

Grave-digger.—I came to it the very day that young 
Hamlet was born....I have been sexton here, man, 
and boy, thirty years. (Act. V. Scene 1.) 

But to my quotations of Shakespearian social- 
ism. Special mourning for one’s own dead rel- 
atives, 1s (communistically) rebuked by the 
King, in Hamlet. 


King.—You must know, your father lost a father; 
That father lost his; and the survivor bound 
In filial obligation, for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow: but to persevere 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness ; ’tis unmanly grief. 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven. 
(Act I. Scene 2.) 
This is not up tothe mark, think you? In 
the same act and scene: 


Horatio.—My lord, I came to see your father’s fu- 
neral. : 
Hamlet.—1 think it was to see my mother’s wed- 
ding. 

Showing that dualities were “rotten in Den- 
mark.” 

Hamlet writes a note, “To my soul’s idol, 
Ophelia,” to which Shakespeare ( by Polonius), 
says (communistically): “That’s an ill phrase, a 
vile phrase.” Hear Hamlet again on marriage : 


Hamlet.—I dic love you once. 
Ophelia.—Indeed, my lord, you made me believe 


Hamlet—You should not have believed me: for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we 
shall relish of it: I lov’d you not. 

Ophelia.—I was the more deceived. 

Hamlet. —Get thee to a nunnery: Why wouldst 
thou be a breeder of sinners?....We are arrant 
knaves, all; believe none of us... .If thou wilt needs 
marry, marry a fool....I say, we will have no more 
marriages! (Act III. Scene 1.) 


Is that coming to the point at last? 

All of the tragedy of Ochello seems to be one 
continuous plea against this our outer world’s 
social system of dualism, and can be referred to 
as a precedent fur the justification of miscegen- 
ation. Says Othello himself: “1 loved not 
wisely, but too well....My wife! my wife! 
what wife ?—I have no wife.” And he was 
right. Poor Hamlet, referring to the social 
economy of our outer world (he had already 
denounced marriage), moans : 


How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fye on’t! Oh fye! ’tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. 


There are more brief and definite anti-special- 
heart-wails in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 





Love’s Labors Lost, Taming the Shrew, &c., &c., 
which I will hunt up when less pressed with ur- 
gent business. J. A. C. O'Connor. 


[The quotations here given from Shakspeare 
we should hardly recognize as sound Communism, 
and still less some others in our correspondent’s let- 
ter, which weomit. A cynical rejection of marriage, 
or a sentimental wail over disappointed affection, is 
far from expressing the spirit, or the dialect of Com- 
munity life. While the latter criticises the forms of 
selfish relationship, it asserts and reconstructs on 
the positive side far more than it denies and over- 
throws. Where does Shakspeare express the idea 
of the union of humanity with the divine? of unselfish 
fellowship ? of united interest? of “all things com- 
mon?” Until we see citations from him matching 
these ideas, we shall conclude that, many-sided as 
he was, there was yet a world of life and experience 
which his genius did not penetrate. Herein Christ 
and Paul show themselves to be greater than Shaks- 
peare. —Eb. Cir.] 


“NO MORE SEA.” 
Rey. xx. 1. 

Oh lonely exiled one! 
Upon the Patmos shore I see thee stand ; 
Thou dreamest gravely of thy own dear land 

Far by the rising sun. 

Thinking of Gallilee 
And the hoarse waves that part thee from its shore, 
Not strange it seems to hear thee murmuring o’er 

Thy song of “No more sea.” 

Shall we not then beside 
Some friend or brother, count from pebbly beach 
The white-winged ships as far as eye can reach 

On the horizon wide ? 


Alas! And no more sea? 
No gray cloud-shadows flickering o’er the deep? 
No curling breakers by the rocky steep 
Or beachy shore? Ah me! 
No more in foamy spray 
Shall we with merry jest and full-voiced laughter 
Delight ourselves, and breast the surges after 
The dust and heat of day? 


Shall there be no more shells 
Nor golden sand ?—nor crimson sea-weed shine, 
Nor pearls nor coral that beneath the brine 
Adorn the ocean cells ? 


On balmy summer day 
Shall we not float in dainty skiff along 
And suit the dipping oar to choral song 

Upon some sheltered bay? 


Yes, apostolic seer. 
Not of the watery brine thou tellest this; 
Its pure chaste lips shall never cease to kiss 
Its sister earth so dear. 
A darker, sadder sea 
Spreads its drear waste before the prophet’s eye— 
A sea of sin, across which floats the sigh 
Of fall’n humanity. 


And surges of dark thought 
And angry passion loom upon its face 
Telling the ruin of a shipwrecked race 
In sixty centuries wrought. 
This is the great Red Sea 
Whose waves shall yet at God’s own voice roll back 
That through the patliiway His redeemed may walk 


Safe, fearless, joyful, free. 
W. H. H. 


MOVED. 


The present number of Tue Crrcuan is issued 
from our new office. The composing room is about 
thirty feet square, well lighted, commodious, and 
looks out in front upon the lawn and flower-garden, 
and in the rear upon the orchard-covered slope of 
Mount Tom. The young women who have the care 
of it, and who set up the types for THe CrrcuLar, 
think Mrs. Stowe’s expression in the last Atlantic, 
“dingy printing office,” is not applicable to this es- 
tablishment, and they do not intend that it shall be. 
The Caloric Engine, Printing Press and Job Depart- 
ment will remain in the old building a few feet dis- 
tant. 





NEWS ITEMS. 

THE State Elections on Tuesday passed off quietly. 
The Union ticket in New York was carried by some 
25,000 majority. 

FREDFRICK W. SEwarpD having sufficiently re- 
covered from his injuries, has resumed his duties at 
the State Department as Assistant Secretary. 


The Jury in the St. John explosion investigation, 
brought in a verdict to the effect that the boiler had 
been injured in testing it, and recommended additional 
precautions in the construction of boilers, and more 
frequent inspections. 


Tue Louisiana planters have adopted a plan to 
get the freedmen to pick their cotton, which is meet- 
ing with success. When the day’s work is done, 
the cotton picked by each freedman is measured, 
and he is paid according to the amount he has 
picked. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Tribune, gives a rather 
startling account of affairs among the Mormons at 
Salt Lake City. Brigham Young and his subordi- 
nates, itis said, are openly denouncing the Govern- 
ment, and proclaiming their intention of maintaining 
their peculiar institutions, even though it may lead 
to an open war with the Federal authorities. 

Tue Reciprocity Treaty between the United States 
and Canada, will terminate March 17, 1866. 

Tue cholera has arrived at the the port of New 
York on board the steamship Atalanta, which, with 
over 500 passengers, reached the port on Nov. 2. 
Her officers reported over fifty cases of cholera on 
board, during the voyage from Havre, of whom 15 
had died. The city authorities are adopting strin- 
gent measures for preventing the spread of the 
disease to the city. 


Capt. Wirz was executed on Friday. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue war between the allied powers of South 
America and Paraguay still continues. The former 
have recently gained an important victory, having 
captured the town of Uruguayna and 5000 Para- 
guayan prisoners after a siege of six weeks. 


Count de Sartiges has announced to the Papal 
Government that the evacuation of Rome by the 
French troops would begin on Nov. ist. 


TuHE cholera is decreasing in Spain. 


THE most valuable lot of furs ever brought to St. 
Paul was lately received from the Hudson Bay Co. 
—6,000 mink skins, worth $50,000. The skins filled 
twelve ordinary sized boxes, and the St. Paul Press 
says that they are worth more than their weight in 
silver. 


A WELL known sporting parson in England, who 
used to drive his tandem team, being a classical 
scholar, named the leading horse “ Xerxes.” His 
groom being entirely ignorant of either classics or 
an attempt at punning, nearly “made a good shot” 
by calling the wheel horse ‘Arter’ Xerxes, ( Arta- 
xerxes.) His master ever after professed respect for 
his groom as a “ wit in spite of himself.” 


WE lately heard it said of a parsimonious person, 
that in paying out a sixpence he squeezes it so hard 
as to make the eagle on the coin scream. 


ErRrRAtTUM.—In a part of the edition of our last 
number, last paragraph of the article “‘ Was Socra- 
tes a Philosopher,” for Cato, read Crito. 
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